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: ; r ; \ ' By Prank Johnston— The Washington Post 

Henry Kissinger on agreement: “We have had many armistices in Indochina. We want a peace that will last.” 


HANOI, From A1 

This language by a lead- 
ing official publicist, Luu 
Quy Ky, is in the spirit of 
exhortation and expectation 
that Communist-ruled North 
Vietnam cultivates. It is a 
very special brand, of acute 
nationalism mixed with 
. Marxism Leninism as de- 
:■ veloped by the late Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh, the 
founding father of North 
Vietnam. 

. Virtually overnight, the 
,.'North Vietnamese govern- 
. ment has sifted its official 
public position from great 
wariness about American in- 
tentions in the Paris talks to 
an attitude of high satisfac- 
tion with the outcome. 

There are new specific 
•pledges in the 23-article ac- 
cord and its accompanying 
. protocols that North Viet- 
namese officials tonight are 
counting as gains over the 
i original draft accord that 
7 the United States declined 
’ to sign in October. One is 
the agreement that the 
^United States “will remove, 

• permanently deactivate or 
7 destroy all the mines in the 
. territorial waters, ports, har- 
bors and waterways of 
North Vietnam.’* 

North Vietnamese offi- 
cials tonight are drawing no 
( attention to any of their 
own concessions and transla- 
tions of all the complex doc- 
umentation is not immedi- 
ately available here for close 
comparisons of the original 
October terms and the pres- 
ent accord; Officials here 
maintain that this compari- 
son will show that the pres- 
ent agreement is unchanged 
in principle from the Octo- 
ber draft and that new spe- 
cifics added to it are in ac- 
cord with the substance of 

* the agreement they were 
prepared to sign then. 

The success proclaimed 
here is by no means in- 
tended to wipe out all the 
wariness or the spirit of 
struggle which was .greatly 
intensified by the extraordi- 
nary days of American bom- 
bing of the Hanoi-Haiphong 
region in December. 

After a meeting of North 
Vietnam’s Central Commit- 
tee today, Luu Quy Ky told 
newsmen; “We must create 


a favorable mood for both 
sides— but if anything goes 
wrong we will say so.” 

For the present at least, 
neither he nor other offi- 
cials in Hanoi wished to un- 
derscore the risks of fierce 
political struggle in South 
Vietnam or further 
bloodshed ’ after the cease- 
fire goes into force. 

“I think that if the Ameri- 
cans will not interfere in 
South Vietnamese matters,” 
said Ky, “there will not be 
any fierce battle at all.” Im- 
plementing the agreement 
“is not an easy thing. It is 
certain that we will have 
some difficulties. But if ev- 
eryone wants to implement 
the agreement and achieve 
national concord, that battle 
will not happen.” 

There was considerable 
interest, and some broad 
smiles among the throngs of 
Vietnamese who gathered 
around loudspeakers to hear 
the cease-fire announce- 
ment. But there was no 
great mood of elation, or 
street celebration in this 
war-scarred capital. 

Among Vietnamese ques- 
tioned by a group of West- 
ern newsmen, an educated 
middle-aged woman said: 
“It’s funny, it’s surprising. 
We are no longer accus- 
tomed to think of having 
peace. The first thing I 
think of is my son at the 
front. He will be returning 
soon.” 

A worker, aged 24, said he 
was enthusiastic about the 
news, “very happy.” 

But a woman radio jour- 
nalist said: “Well, it is still 
not completely peace be- 
cause the struggle must con- 
tinue until reunification.” 
Many others said their 
thoughts about the prospect 
of peace are considerably 
qualified by the realization 
of the vast amount of death 
and destruction across their 
country. The death, many 
Western observers here sus- 
pect, will only begin to reg- 
ister deeply when the popu- 
lation becomes aware of 
who comes home from the 
front in the South and who 
fails to return. 

The costs? are expected to 
be extremely heavy, which 
may well account for the 


present strong official em- 
phasis on the long-range his- 
torical success achieved by 
the war sacrifices. 

Premier Pham Van Dong 
and other ruling members 
of the North Vietnamese hi- 
erarchy were in bouyant 
spirits at 7. a.m. when news 
of the cease-fire initialing 
was announced at the pres- 
idential palace. 

In a brief but emotional 
and colorful ceremony in 
the marble-columned presi- 
dential palace occupied un- 
til 1954 by the French gover- 
nor general, the premier an- 
nounced what was the sec- 
ond cease-fire in 18 years in 
a major bitter war with 
Western powers. 

Pham Van Dong called 
it. “A very great victory in 
the long, hard and invinci- 
ble struggle of the Vietnam- 
ese people for the freedom 
and independence of ; our 
country.” He termed it a 
great victory “on three 
fronts— military, political 
and diplomatic.” 

He said “the Vietnamese 
people will strictly imple- 
ment the agreements and 
the other documents which 
will be signed and demand 
that the other side con- 
cerned will strictly imple- 
ment it in order to insure a 
lasting peace in Vietnam 
and contribute to a lasting 
peace in all Indochina and 
Southeast Asia. 

He added, “Let us hold 
high the banner of peace, 
national independence, dem- 
ocratic freedom and na- 
tional concord.” 

Members of the North Vi- 
etnamese Politburo punctu- 
ated each sentence of the 
premier’s remarks with ap- 
plause and then, joined by 
an audience of foreign diplo- 
mats, raised glasses of pink 
Vietnamese liquer to toast 
the news. 

Sharing the spotlight 
were First Secretary Le 
Duan; Truong Chin, power- 
ful chairman of the National 
Assembly standing com- 
mittee; Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, defense minister, mili- 
tary architect of the 1954 
victory over the French and 
commander of North Viet- 
nam’s forces against the 
United States and the Sai- 


gon government; President 
Ton Due Thang and other 
leaders. 

Gen. Giap, in uniform, 
was in a particularly ebulli- 
ent mood. At one point, he 
was heard saying teasingly 
to Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Duy Trinh: “I am Vo 

Nguyen Giap and I am not 
dead.” In the original lan- 
guage, this was a pun on re- 
cent South Vietnamese re- 
ports that Giap was killed. 
When one Western diplomat 
congratulated Pham Van 
Dong, the smiling premier 
replied in French, “Enfin!” 
— At last! 

The premier received a 
warm embrace from the 
North Vietnamese press spe- 
cialist who has been in 
charge of most of the few 
American correspondents 
who have visited this coun- 
try,. Mrs.. Nguyen Linh Qui, / 
the world- traveled wife of a / 
North Vietnamese journalist I 
turned diplomat. f 

Then the premier ap- i 
proached me for what ap- 
parently was intended to be a 
gesture toward the United 
States. 

In a warm, prolonged 
handshake that continued 
through a brief conversa- 
tion, the premier said: “l am 
very glad to see you here.” 
Immediately after the 
brief ceremony at the palace 
which lasted only 15 min- 
utes, Foreign Minister Trinh 
stepped down a red car- 
peted outside stairway to a 
waiting car for the airport, 
where- he boarded a special 
Soviet Aeroflot jet to take 
him to Paris for the signing 
ceremony there Saturday 
with U.S. Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers. 

News of the cease-fire ini- 
tialing was broadcast to the 
North Vietnamese people 
this morning through street- 
corner loudspeakers soon af- 
ter the mutually agreed 
time of the announcement, 
just after President Nixon’s 
statement ih Washington, j 

Throngs, of ; bicyclists, sol- | 

diers, ox-cart drivers and 
other passersby gathered 
around each loudspeaker for 
the news, which was then re- 
peated at frequent intervals. 


POWS, From A1 

period during which the re- 
maining 23,000 American* 
troops in South Vietnam are 
withdrawn, 

On Saturday, the U.S. will 
also receive its first official 
list of all Americans held 
captive by the Communists 
throughout Indochina. 

New Pentagon figures 
through Jan. 20 list 591 
Americans as captured in 
Indochina — 476 in Vietnam, 
109 in South Vietnam and 
six in Laos. 

North Vietnam, , unoffi- 
cially, has acknowleged 
about 387 men in captivity 
in the North, but it is ex- 
pected here that the official 
list on Saturday will not dif- 
fer by more than 50 men 
from the U.S. version. 

Kissinger said yesterday 
that no Americans were 
held in Cambodia and that 
except for those held in the 
southern part of South Viet- 
nam, all other prisoners — in- 
cluding those in Laos, would 
be released in Hanoi. The 
ones in the South will be re- 
leased to American authori- 
ties at designated points, he 
said. . 

Assuming that' 500 or 
more POWs are to be re- 
leased in Hanoi, each pick- 
up could involve more than 
100 men if the two-week 
schedule is adhered to. 

Under the protocol cover- 
ing the return of captured 
military personnel and 
American or foreign civil- 
ians ‘‘persons who are seri- 
ously ill, wounded or 
maimed, old persons and 
women shall be returned 
first. The remainder shall be 
returned either by returning 
all from one detention place 
after another or in order of 
their dates of capture, be- 
ginning with those who have 
been held the longest.” 

The protocols also make 
porvision for two or more 
national Red Cross societies 
. to visit all places where cap- 
tured military and • foreign 
civilian personnel are held 
and for the newly created • 
International Commission of 
Control and Superi vision to. 
observe the POW transfers. 

The basic peace agree- 
ment also provides that each 
side must help the other get 
information on men missing • 
in action and to determine 
location of graves so as. to 
facilitate repatriation of the 
remains. 

The Pentagon lists 1,334 
men missing throughout In- 
dochina. 

Many of these undoubt- 
edly will never be heard 


from again but some may 
well come out of the jungles 
in what would rank, as per- 
haps the most dramatic epi- 
sode oT the war’s last 
phases. 

At Hanoi, the men will re- 
ceive a quick medical check 
from the doctors and nurses 
aboard the U.S. planes. 

Kissinger said they may 
then be flown “to places of 
our own choice, probably Vi- 
entiane” in Laos. It was not 
clear why this would be 
done, rather than taking the 
men directly to Clark Field 
in the Philippines which is 
the first major processing 
■center for their return to 
the U.S. 

The planes used for the 
medical airlift will be either 
specially equipped four-qn- 
gine Air Force ,.C-i41 jets, or 
smaller C-9A evacuation 
jets, both of which can land 
at Hanoi. Ea,ch plane has a 
seat and bed for each retur- 
nee. 


lers would give off. This ex- 
plodes the mines which lie 
on or near the bottom of 
harbor channels and just off 
shore. 

Some of the mines have 
timing devices that will 
make them explode only af- 
ter two or more passes by 
the helicopter. All were 
timed to deactivate them- 
selves after a set period of 
time. 

U.S. Navy carrier planes 
dropped perhaps thousands 
of mines since last May, but 
the number left active is 
said to be in the hundreds. 
Still, the operation is ex- 
pected to take the better 
part of two months. 

Minesweepers will be 
used for some tight spots 
the helicopters may not be 
able to turn into and possi- 
bly to help clear some of the 
inland waterways which 
were also seeded with the 
underwater explosives. Use 
of Navy frogmen is viewed 


The return of American 
POWs and civilians in cap- 
tivity is unconditional and is 
not linked in the agreement 
to the separate question of 
the eventual release of cap- 
tured Vietnamese civilians 
on both sides. 

Kissinger has said that 
the prospects of linking 
these two thorny questions 
kept “reappearing” in North 
Vietnamese demands during 
the negotiations, though 
they were not linked in Oc- 
tober when the initial peace 
agreement seemed near. 

The new agreement states 
that the problems of repatri- 
ating political prisoners 
should be worked out sepa- 
rately by the Saigon regime 
and the South Vietnamese 
Communists during a 90-day 
period after the cease-fire. 

The removal, deactivation 
or destruction of the mines 
is also called for in a, special 
prototype— or instruction^- 
to be signed Saturday in 
Paris. 

Where removal or destruc- 
tion is not possible, the 
agreement provides that the 
remaining mines be deacti- 
vated and their positions 
clearly marked. 

To carry out this task, the 
Navy is moving a helicopter 
carrier, believed to be the 
USS Inchon, and some mine- 
sweepers toward the North. 

• • About a dozen specially 
equipped helicopters from 
the carrier are expected to 
carry out the bulk of the 
mine deactivation. 

The helicopters tow spe- 
cial devices in the water 
which send out magnetic or 
noise pulses similar to those 
that a ship’s hull or propel- 


as unlikely. 

The mine sweeping 
“operation” is supposed to 
start at 7 p.m. Washington 
time on Saturday, but there 
is some prospect that the ac- 
tual sweeping may come 
later because the protocol 
also calls for the U.S. to pro- 
vide its plan to the North 
Vietnamese as well as 
“maps of the minefields and 
information concerning the 
types, numbers and proper- 
ties of the mines.” 

The protocol also allows 
North Vietnam to partici- 
pate in the mine clearance 
“to the full extent of its ca- 
pabilities,” which U.S. offi- 
cials hav rated as almost 
zero. 

When the returning war 
prisoners reach Clark, they 
will get more intensive 
physical checks, be brought 
up to date on what’s hap- 
pened during their captivity 
in both world affairs and in 
their personal family mat- 
ters, get new uniforms, back 
pay accounting, and a tele- 
phone call to home. 

From Clark, the big C-14i 
jets will fly them to Travis 
AFB, California, and from 
there to whichever one of 31 
local military hospitals is 
closest to their homes. 

It is at these local hospi- 
tals that the family reunions 
will take'place. 

The tone of the Penta- 
gon’s elaborate “Project 
Homecoming,” however, is 
low-key, designed not for 
fanfare but to ease these 
men — many of whom may 
have physical or emotional 
scars — back into their for- 
mer life patterns as easily 
as possible. 


INDOCHINA, From A1 

son to believe that our posi- 
tion is clearly understood by 
all concerned parties, and 
I will not go beyond this in 
my statement.” 

From Cambodia there 
were reports yesterday that 
the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment was contemplating a 
unilateral suspension of all 
offensive operations by gov- 
ernment forces, and that 
President Lon Nol would 
announce the government’s 
decision Sunday. 

There is considerable ner- 
vousness in Laos over what 
will happen in the twilight 
period between the separate 
cease-fires. Sisoukna Cham- 
passak isaid:, . “I greatly de- 
plore that the cease-fire was 
not simultaneous in Vietnam 
and in Laos. Blood will thus 
flow for another 15 days at 
least.” 

, Sources close to Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma 
were reported to have said 
that the government feared 
a big lastminute push by the 
North Vietnamese. It was 
also expected, however, that 

American planes freed 

from their work over Viet- 
nam — could be used to turn 
'back such advances. 

Gen. John W. Vogt, com- 
mander of the U.S. 7th Air 
Force in Saigon, visited 
Vientiane briefly Sunday 
and was reported to have 
discussed this eventuality 
with Laotian government of- 
ficials. 

But it is not clear what 
“understanding” the United 
States and North Vietnam 
have concerning the period 
between a Vietnam and La- 
otian cease-fire. 

The agreement specifi- 
cally states that “foreign 
countries shall put an end to 
all military activities in 
Cambodia and Laos,” but it 
is not yet clear whether this 
is to take effect when the 
agreement is signed in Paris 
Saturday or when a cease- 


’ Other provisions in the 
agreement say that the in- 
ternal affairs of Cambodia 
and Laos should be settled 
without foreign interfer- 
ence, and that the problems 
between the Indochinese 
countries shall be settled by 
the “Indochinese parties.” 

Kissinger’s optimism 
about a formal cease-fire in 
Laos is justified because 
there are only two real fac- 
tions in Laos, the Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao and the gov- 
ernment side. 

Although the peace talks, 
which have been under way 
since October, have been 
stalled, undoubtedly await- 
ing the outcome of the Viet- 
nam negotiations, few ob- 
servers doubt that either 
side will object to a cease- 
fire. 

The Laotian parties agree 
in principle to a coalition 
government and, although 
there is still disagreement 
as to the division of power, 


both sides are closer to a po- 
litical compromise than the 
Vietnamese or the Cambo- 
In Cambodia, however, 
there is: no formal frame- 
work in which to arrange a 
cease-fire. The Communist 
and noncommunist factions 
refuse even to talk to. one 
another. ^ 

Furthermore, no one 
knows who speaks for the 
Cambodian Communists. 
Prince Sihanouk, now in* ex- 
ile in China, claims to speak 
for all anti-govemment 
forces in Cambodia. But the 
Cambodian Communists are 
dependent on North Viet- 
nam, not on China, and it is 
not at all clear that they 
would accept Sihanouk’s au- 
thority. • 

\ Therefore, the Americans 
want Lon Nol to announce a 
unilateral cease-fire in- 'the 
hope that the Vietnamese 
Communists can influence 
the Cambodian Communists 
to respect it. 


fire takes place in Laos an.d 
Cambodia. 

Kissinger explained that 
the conflicts within Laos 
and Cambodia could not be 
formally settled by the Viet- 
nam agremeent because 
none of the Laotian or Cam- 
bodian factions had been a 
party to the agreement. 

This was made all the 
more difficult in that North 
Vietnam has never admitted 
to having any troops in ei- 
ther Cambodia or Laos. The 
Pentagon extimates that 
there are about 45,000 
troops in Laos and fewer 
than 40,000 in Cambodia. 

In the draft agreement 
which the North Vietnamese 
put forth in October and to 
which Kissinger subscribed 
in principle, there was no 
mention of an actual cease- 
fire for Laos and Cambodia. 

• The present agreement, as 
did the October draft, calls 
for all the Vietnamese par- 
ties and the United States to 


respect the Geneva accords 
of 1954 and 1962. The ac- 
cords called for recognition 
of the “independence, sover- 
eignty, unity and territorial 
integrity” as well as the 
“neutrality” of both Laos 
and Cambodia. 

“The parties participating 
in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam undertake to re- 
frain from using the terri- 
tory of Cambodia and the 
territory of Laos to en- 
croach on the sovereignty 
and security of one another 
and of other countries,” the 
agreement says. 

This represents a subtle 
change from October’s draft 
by the introduction of “one 
another.” This ends any am- 
biguity that North Vietnam 
might be allowed to use the 
Ho Chi Minh trail or the 
Cambodian sanctuaries as a 
base of operations against 
South Vietnam, on the 
grounds that South Vietnam 
is not a separate country. 


